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A: MIGHT have been predicted, You Have Seen Their Faces, by Er- 
skine Caldwell and Margaret Bourke-White, was prominently discussed 
in the metropolitan press, and here and there, as might also have been 
predicted, accusing fingers were leveled at a South “so sick from its old 
infections of prejudice and poverty that it is a menace to the nation.” 
(The quoted remark is from a review in the New York Nation.) Less pre- 
dictable, perhaps, was a tone of disappointment that ran through many of 
the reviews and that made the usual expressions of moral indignation over 
Southern conditions seem more perfunctory and forced than on many pre- 
vious occasions, easily remembered. You Have Seen Their Faces was 
doubtless expected to be a Caldwellian Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which through 
matter-of-fact pictures and text would substantiate Mr. Caldwell’s previ- 
ous matter-of-fiction accounts of Southern life. A public already accus- 
tomed to the visual treats of Life, Look, and Pic could hope for something 
supremely juicy from Mr. Caldwell and Miss Bourke-White. 

To all who may have expected such as this, You Have Seen Their 
Faces must have seemed as tame as the magazine section of the New York 
Times. There are no erotica curiosa in the book. There are no candid cam- 
era shots of the harelipped girl tumbling lasciviously in the weeds, or of 
the mill-hand of God’s Little Acre and his enamorata ceremonially un- 
clothed, like Jurgen and Anaitis, before the staring rustics. Nor are there 
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any gesta turpia et diabolica—no share croppers devoured by the boss’s 
hogs, no old grandmothers bumped and flattened by ruthless automobil- 
ists; and (though there are chain gangs in authentic stripes) no Negroes 
are being hanged in chains or tortured in sweatboxes. 

Instead, we have a group of sixty-four excellent photographic studies, 
on the whole far more romantic than realistic in selection of subject and 
treatment. To accompany the pictures we have appropriate “legends,” or 
dramatic speeches put into the mouths of the characters depicted. These, 
Mr. Caldwell states (in suitably small type, inconspicuously placed! ), are 
in no case the actual words of the subjects. Mr. Caldwell has made them 
up to fit. “The legends under the pictures,” he writes, “are intended to 
express the author’s own conceptions of the sentiments of the individuals 
portrayed; they do not pretend to reproduce the actual sentiments of these 
persons.” And here, as in the pictures, the average Southern reader, if not 
the Northern one, is compelled to admit that Mr. Caldwell has behaved a 
little more handsomely than might have been expected from his previous 
record. The legends too are more romantic than realistic. Often they are 
quite near to the genuine country idiom, and are surprisingly nonrebel- 
lious and uncomplaining. “It never felt much like Sunday to me till I 
picked the guitar some,” is the sentiment attributed to a merry-looking 
fellow who picks a guitar while Grandpap listens. A nursing mother is 
made to say, “The littlest one gets taken care of.” A pipe-smoking shanty- 
dweller says: “I spent ten months catching planks drifting down the river 
to build this house, and then the flood came along and washed the side of 
it off. Doggone if I don’t like it better the way it is now.” This easy-going 
philosophy is offset to some extent by a sharper pointing up of other “leg- 
ends,” and even more specifically by certain longer dramatic interludes, 
in which share cropper, overseer, and landlord are made to speak either 
bitterly or overbearingly, in the réles one would expect a Marxian critic 
of the system to ascribe to them. But the general effect, while at times 
partial, is by no means offensively unfair, as documents fictional or non- 
fictional, when dealing with the complex problem of tenancy, sometimes 
have had a way of being. 

Since the pictures are the most prominent objects in the book, they 
call for some special analysis to justify the observation I have made above, 
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as to their romantic and realistic quality. Of the sixty-four pages of illus- 
tration, twenty-four would fall, by my classification at least, into the ro- 
mantic category; twenty-three would be “realistic”; and seventeen are 
neutral, or may be put under either head according to one’s personal tastes 
and predilections. I call romantic those pictures that give us faces smiling, 
happy, cheerful, vigorous, that tell or imply a sentimental or humorous 
story, or that suggest the fallen grandeurs and lush natural abundance 
traditionally associated with the “Deep South” and the “Cotton King- 
dom.” Of this order, for example, would be the following (since Mr. Cald- 
well has supplied no titles or page numbers I must make up titles): “Boy 
Ploughing” (it is “child labor,” of course, but he is a ruddy strong fellow 
and seems to take it well! ); “Negro Loafers Watching Ol’ Man River”; 
“Crumbling Mansion, Mother, and Child” (used for a cover piece; it 
makes a looker think of Tara and Gone with the Wind); “Negro Granny, 
Laughing”; “Ploughed Hillside with Cloud Effects”; “Child Eating Wa- 
termelon”; “Share Cropper Picking Guitar”; “Negro Sermon”; “Old 
Women on Porch.” Of the realistic order are those pictures that show 
some notable excess of rags, dirt, disease, bad housing, or depressing en- 
vironment; or that are meant, possibly, to suggest some brutality. For ex- 
ample, “Poor Folks Near Ringgold, Georgia, Pulling Wagon”; “Black Boy 
in the Jailhouse”; “Chain Gang with Armed White Guard”; ‘Paralyzed 
Negro Boy”; “Poor Whites Eating a Crust”; “Malnourished Whites”; 
“Old Woman with a Goiter”; “Shacks Covered with Bill Posters”; “Rag- 
ged Woman and Infant”; “Eroded Field”; ‘“Snuffdipper and Infant”; 
“Overcrowded Negro School.” Of the neutral type are those faces which 
have been photographed apparently because they make interesting sub- 
jects rather than because they convey any very explicit social message, 
and such items as the pictures of the political candidate, the white school 
room (which unlike the Negro one, at least has desks), the signboards put 
up by evangelists, and so on—all of which, though they may be intended 
to carry overtones of meaning, are not particularly exciting one way or 
the other. 
Two general features of the photographs are worth some special note. 
First, they probably magnify the art of photography a good deal more 
than they magnify the social ills of the share-cropping system. They are 
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camera studies done with a fine eye for composition and for the possibili- 
ties of the subject; they are not candid camera shots. They show that the 
faces of country people in the South have individual character, flavor, life. 
These faces are not flabby, they have not been smoothed and rounded out 
into undistinguished uniformity, as a similar collection of city faces might 
seem to be, but they are strong, irregular, often beautiful, with a wild and 
touching nobility. Even when ugly and coarse, they conceal no guile, they 
betray not overmuch frustration. 

Second, the photographs, with their legends, may be taken, within 
limits, as representative, anyway, of conditions in regions where tenancy 
is heaviest. It would be absurd for a Southerner to set up any claim of 
unfairness here. Though he may easily think of photographic represen- 
tations that might be more flattering in the social sense, he will have to 
concede that the photographer might have shown worse scenes, worse- 
looking folks. I have seen a share cropper’s place in the Black Tobacco 
Patch where the cropper lived in a splendid house, owned hogs and cattle, 
and had upstanding sons who belonged to the Four-H Club. Also I have 
seen other share croppers’ places in the Deep South that were more like 
the dens of wild animals than human habitation. The photographs hit 
between these two extremes. 

But of course the photographic job is punily, sickeningly incomplete, 
in quite another respect. Croppers and farmers are not the only tenant 
problem of the South. Nearly all Southerners are tenants, in effect or ac- 
tuality. We have tenant-bankers, tenant-merchants, tenant-manufacturers, 
tenant-teachers, tenant-clergy, yes, and even so-called farm owners who 
are little better than hired hands. And the absentee landlord over these 
tenants and hired hands is the North. Rarely before in human history has 
a population of such numbers, in a land so rich, exerted so little responsi- 
ble control over its own economic fate. We are all held in a bondage that 
is the more subtle because the chains and indentures are not actually visi- 
ble. To bé complete, therefore, Mr. Caldwell’s photographic journalism 
would have to find a way of picturing these things, placing in juxtaposi- 
tion, after the manner of Life, the eroded land and people of the South 
and the certainly noneroded land and people of the North. And there 
ought also to be pictures of matters that do not photograph well, but that 
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may be charted or written about, such’ss économit imbalances and his- 
toric causes. Then there might be, tod, :some-cityy squalcrs te show off 
against country squalors. But such completeness is not to be hoped for in 
photographic journalism. Mr. Caldwell’s picturé:bcok;-considered simply 
as picture book, is certainly fair-to-middling, by the strictest possible esti- 
mate. He shows fewer horrors, more variety, more poetry and strength 
than the same kind of photographs, made under nonpartisan auspices, 
that appear in the report of the President’s Committee on Farm Tenancy. 
But it is quite another thing when we come to Mr. Caldwell’s text, 
which is a discussion of the tenancy problem itself. When we discover 
what interpretation we are supposed to make of the faces we have seen 
and what social action we are supposed to enter into, we are back in the 
dumps again. As a student of farm tenancy in the South Mr. Caldwell 
would make a splendid Curator of a Soviet Park of Recreation and Cul- 
ture. The admirable photographs turn into fearsome cartoons and horrible 
effigies. The imagination of Mr. Caldwell may be a fine thing when it is 
behaving as an imagination should, though it does have a lamentable par- 
tiality for the grotesque. When it operates directly upon the data of South- 
ern life and opines forthrightly on that subject, the Caldwellian imagina- 
tion becomes irrepressible and sinister. It brings us to the dim lake of 
Auber, the dank tarn of Usher, the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 
There is a factual basis for Mr. Caldwell’s argument about the evils 
of share cropping. Beneath his highly colored account of the situation it is 
Possible to discern some dim outline of social and economic truth. One can 
tell that he has done a little reading: he has learned about erosion; he has 
a smattering of Southern history—a little less than a Georgia high school 
student, a little more than the average contributor to The New Masses. 
The share cropper biographies that he uses as exempla may be accepted as 
factually correct, as far as they go. Here and there he shows a half-hearted 
disposition to weigh in the balance the regional disadvantages of the 
South. It “has always been shoved around like a country cousin,” he says. 
“It sits at second table and is fed short rations. . It has been taking a 
beating for a long time . . . [It] will never be understood by the rest of 
America.” And so on. But immediately such concessions are colored and 
changed by another kind of talk. “Mark against the South its failure to 
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preserve 1 its own diltuice ‘und its refusal to accept the culture of the East 
and West. “Mark against it the: refusal to assimilate the blood of an alien 
race of another color or. to, tolerate its presence.” Or, “the South perpetra- 
ted a feud, w ‘hick was ‘oxcusable i in the beginning, and now it is guilty of 
perpetuating the quarrel, for which there is no excuse.” 

The South is “guilty,” and, secondarily, Southern landlords of any 
and every sort are “guilty.” That is the leading motif in Mr. Caldwell’s 
interpretation. The factual basis, the occasional concessions, the scattered 
historical references—all mean nothing. Mr. Caldwell’s argument puts the 
case of United States vs. the South back where it was a hundred years 
ago. It is the same old story of prosecution and judgment combined in 
one act: 

Fury said to a mouse 
Whom he met in the house, 
“Come, let’s both go to law. 
I will prosecute you . 


“Tl be judge, I'll be jury,” 
Said the cunning old Fury. 

“T’ll try the whole case 

And condemn you to DEATH!” 

The only difference is that a Southerner with Marxian affiliations, 
who takes a Marxian line, assumes the réle of Fury. All the rest is un- 
changed: we have the same errors and distortions of fact, the same inno- 
cent simplifications, the same nonchalant exclusion of testimony that might 
acquit the defendant, the same willingness to hand down a verdict bene- 
ficial to the prosecutor-judge. It is Olmstead, Garrison, John Brown, Thad 
Stevens, Charles Sumner, with modern trimmings. 

The following is a summary of Mr. Caldwell’s diagnostic description: 
i.e., what we are supposed to think that the pictures and legends demon- 
strate about the South. 

Ten million [sic] people now live under the “yoke” of the share-crop- 
ping system. This system is a direct outgrowth of the plantation system, 
which is an “anti-social” device for raising cotton. The plantation system 
which depended on slave labor was ruined by the War; the South then dis- 
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covered it could not catch up economically with the East and West. So it 
retreated into isolation. It thought up share cropping (1) as a means of 
keeping the Negro, and with him the poor white, in a kind of slavery and 
(2) “as a means of getting even with the North.” The general villain is 
the South, which insists on being “a worn out agricultural empire.” The 
particular villain is the Southern landlord. If he has a hundred tenants, 
each of whom makes six bales of cotton, he gets three hundred bales and 
each tenant gets only three. The landlord makes the profit; he is wealthy 
and generally cruel. He has the power of law and wealth behind him. He 
is the pernicious agent of an agricultural system “that acquires share crop- 
pers and mules for their economic usefulness and disposes of them when 
no more profit can be extracted from their bodies.” 

Such is the economic diagnosis, but we should not neglect to point 
out that Mr. Caldwell has added a little sociological-journalistic coloring 
to it. Upon this economic picture we must superimpose the picture of the 
South which has great currency in the North—being first disseminated in 
the 1920’s by Mencken and Company and by Gerald Johnson and other 
Southern “liberals.” That is, it is a South which makes women work in the 
fields; which knows not the blessings of the birth control movement; 
which releases its “pent-up emotions by lynching the black man in order 
to witness the mental and physical suffering of another human being”; 
which makes every white face the Negro sees “a reminder of his brother’s 
mutilation, burning, and death at the stake”; which has rabble-rousers as 
leaders; which has, for religion, an opium of the people contrived to keep 
them servile—it excites “the ignorant who live primitive lives to give vent 
to their feelings by rolling on the floor, shouting, and dancing in the aisles”; 
which takes a contrary delight in race prejudice, backwardness, poverty, 
illiteracy, and social snobbery. Furthermore, this is the only South that 
exists at all! It is the only South presented in Mr. Caldwell’s discussion, 
and he has taken pains to add some photographs that echo this long-estab- 
lished caricature. 

Now for the remedy, which is as simple as the diagnosis. Mr. Cald- 
well would welcome a government investigation into the share-cropping 
evil. He would also welcome government control of cotton farming. But in 
any case, over and above all else, the remedy is collectivism. What Mr. 
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Caldwell wants is a labor union for the share croppers—not farm owner- 
ship (for many of them would prefer not to have the responsibility of 
ownership) but “adequate pay”... “the same protection from unscrupu- 
lous employers that workers in steel mills and department stores receive.” 
If we do not seize upon this remedy, we are warned to expect a genuine 
social uprising. The tenant farmer will, Mr. Caldwell assures us, take 
matters into his own hands; and he will find that his long experience of 
hardship will “stand him in good stead when the time comes for him to 
begin thinking about taking over the job of raising cotton [Italics mine].” 

It is easy enough to check off Mr. Caldwell’s grosser errors of fact. 
The 1935 Census reports only 716,356 share croppers for the entire South, 
including the border states. There cannot be ten million persons living 
under the “yoke” of the share-cropping system. Share cropping was not a 
devilish invention got up by the South to reénslave the Negro and spite 
the North. It was the only resource of the postbellum South, which still 
had land to work, but no money. It was, and still is, one practical means 
of raising staple crops in a section that gets relatively little return on its 
produce, and that does not know how else to guarantee its annual labor 
supply, which is likely at any time to move to the nearest city. Or, if one 
wants to be broadly historical, it is no more an outgrowth of the plantation 
system in particular than of America’s historic fondness for the old fee 
simple system of land tenure, which, however abused by later generations, 
seemed to our forefathers the very “palladium” of liberty. Furthermore, 
there is share cropping everywhere in the United States, not only in the 
South. It sometimes works badly in the big-plantation regions, but it has 
not always worked badly elsewhere. It is entirely possible that the rela- 
tively serious condition of the tenant farmers in the South and the recent 
large increases in tenancy are not a specific indictment of the plantation 
system, but are symptomatic of the critical condition of agriculture, bad 
everywhere, but naturally worst in the cotton regions, which were eco- 
nomically sick long before the day of photographic journalism. 

These facts are well known to all serious students of farm tenancy 
and share cropping. They are available in all kinds of documents—maga- 
zine articles, pamphlets, books, and government reports. They were avail- 
able to Erskine Caldwell, but I doubt whether, even if such material had 
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been put into his hands, he would have used it. The facts indicate a highly 
complex situation; and Mr. Caldwell could do nothing with a complex 
situation. He wanted it simple and stark. He made it simple and stark. He 
does not want a solution. He wants a fight. His book, published first in a 
de luxe edition at $7.50 for the penthouses and later in a seventy-five cent 
edition for the newsstands, has the beautiful simplicity of all engines of 
propaganda. The North is supposed to read it, as it once read abolitionist 
pamphlets; and next comes, I suppose, the 1938 equivalent of Beecher 
Bibles; and then in Arkansas and Mississippi the modern parallel to 
Bleeding Kansas. If we could be certain that You Have Seen Their Faces 
would have the effect apparently intended, it would be easy enough to pre- 
dict the course of events and Mr. Caldwell’s share in them. 

One can hardly deem his intentions innocent, for he is a Southerner, 
and he himself knows what he has left out of his account. He has left out, 
for example, the entire tale told by Webb in Divided We Stand: the whole 
tragic story of the great agricultural region dominated and exploited by 
the careless sway of the still greater industrial region. He has left out of 
account the well-known fact that the average Southern landlord is almost 
as much a victim as the share cropper. But for the recent intervention of 
the Triple-A there might not have been any Southern landlords for Mr. 
Caldwell to rail against; most Southern plantations would now be among 
the frozen assets of banks, mortgage companies, or insurance companies 
(chiefly Northern-owned), as many of them are, indeed, at this moment. 
Faulty as the Southern landlord may be in some respects (and I certainly 
do not propose to whitewash him) he does not deserve to be the villain of 
Mr. Caldwell’s piece—except, perhaps, in certain limited areas where 
highly commercialized plantations are administered with studied irrespon- 
sibility by absentee landlords. If the cropper has a case against the land- 
lord, the landlord also has a case against the cropper. No farmer in Ver- 
mont, New York, Ohio, or Kansas would put up with, in his farm labor, 
what the Southern landlord inescapably must put up with. But in any case 
the ultimate villain is the industrial system which makes machinery, ferti- 
lizer. and clothing high and cotton low in price; and the industrial system 
is not controlled by the South, least of all by the Southern cotton-grower. 
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As for investigation by a government commission, that has already 
been done, and little has come of it. 

As for share croppers’ unions, they are reasonable enough in theory, 
I suppose, if the great plantations are going to become simply units of an 
industrialized agriculture—which is probably what Mr. Caldwell wants. 
But even with an industrialized agriculture and share croppers’ unions, 
the relative economic disadvantage of the Southern producer would re- 
main untouched. If the plantation gave the share cropper “adequate pay,” 
according to some scale devised by Mr. Caldwell, he probably would be 
not only without profit but without a plantation. If that is to happen, the 
cotton land of the South had as well be signed over to Northern capital at 
once, without the agony of a further decay. But Mr. Caldwell does not 
really want that either. He wants an uprising. He is a Marxian, who has 
learned nothing from Stalinized Russia. 

But it is probably useless to make such points. It is useless to subject 
Mr. Caldwell to critical analysis. He will never mend his ways. There is 
no easy way, either, of reaching, with the coolest possible critical analysis, 
the people whose opinions he hopes to influence. They do not read The 
Southern Review. Most of them do not know that it exists. But they will 
read You Have Seen Their Faces, and, because their minds are already 
“conditioned” in a certain direction, will accept Mr. Caldwell’s interpreta- 
tion of his pictures. There is no effective means open to the South for 
combating that interpretation. The best that the South can hope for is 
that the thousands of readers of You Have Seen Their Faces will, like 
some of the reviewers, be bored and inactive, since after all it is a very 
old story. 

Is there any particular admonition that a Southerner could give to 
those readers, provided he should by some miracle be able to reach them? 
I can think of one admonition of special importance. Let the Northern 
reader, before he grows indignant over Southern conditions, be sure, be 
very sure, that in no way he himself is profiting at the expense of the 
Southern share cropper—and landlord. If any part of his income is de- 
rived from the sale of high-priced manufactured articles, if he clips any 
coupons from industrial paper, insurance stocks, et cetera, he is in all like- 
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lihood particeps criminis—he is sustained by the lifeblood of the victim he 
would pity as the victim of “an outworn agricultural empire.” 

And one more admonition. The South can never even make a decent 
beginning toward settling its economic problems if while engaged earnestly 
in the process of studying them, it is constantly summoned to court and 
forced to answer libelous and malicious proceedings against its character. 
That has been said before. It cannot be said too often. 

From all this it should appear that a great deal is the matter with 
Mr. Caldwell. Just what, I do not think I need to say in the most precise 
terms. What is the matter with any Southerner who turns state’s evidence 
under circumstances like these? Are the proceeds of You Have Seen Their 
Faces and other notable works devoted to charity? 
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